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there was equilibrium, we must assume that its insti-
tution must disturb the equilibrium. The granting of
the bounty implies a lowering of the terms on which
real income is obtainable in this particular line of
enterprise. It is a very elementary proposition that
if a price is lowered the demand tends to increase.
There is perhaps one refinement of this conclusion
which needs to be stated explicitly. It may quite well
be that, if the change contemplated is a very small
one, no primary movement will take place.1 Is this in
contradiction with our theory? Xot at all. The idea
of scales of valuation does not assume that every
physical unit of any of the things which enter into the
range of effective valuation must necessarily have a
separate significance for action. In the assumption of
the hierarchy of alternatives we do not ignore the fact
that, for change to be effective, it must attain the
minimum sensibtte* Changes in price of a penny or
twopence may not afiect the habits of a given economic
subject. But this is not to say that changes of a
shilling will not be effective. !Xor is it to say that,
given limited resources, the necessity of spending more
or less on one thing does not inevitably affect the
distribution of expenditure, even if in the line of
expenditure directly affected it leaves the quantity
demanded unchanged,
7. In the light of all that has been said the nature
of economic analysis should now be plain. It consists
of deductions from a series of postulates, the chief of
which are almost universal facts of experience present
1 By primary movement, I mean movement in tlie line of production
afiected; by secondary movement, expansions or contractions of expenditure
in other lines. As argued below, some secondary movement is almost
inevitable.
a Cp. Wicksteed, op. cit., Part II., cha. i. and ii.